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ABSTRACT 



The Powell River Project proposes in this progress 
report to design a curriculum with the Canadian urban environment as 
a major focus promoting cognitive and affective learnings that are 
verifiably appropriate using a team of primary teachers as designers. 
Activities and experiences will be selected which lead the child to 
learn his role in society; understand the relationship between 
groups, the interdependence of people and institutions, and, how they 
are affected by urbanized environments; and, develop self concept, 
self esteem, and a sense of individual responsibility. The criteria 
for the selection of teaching strategies and activities are outlined: 
practice and development of intellectual skills, diversity of 
techniques, open classroom climate, active decision-making, use of 
inquiry techniques, and free concept and value formation. Criteria 
for the structure of the materials are also given. To begin, the 
project reviewed relevant literature on; urbanization, child 
psychology and learning theory, structure and strategy in the so '•1 
studies, printed teaching and learning resources, and cur 
projected social studies curricula for the Canadian. proviuo«s. The 
findings are summarized here and the bibliography is appended. Also 
appended are; 1) a summary of an inventory of knowledge skills and 
attitudes of kindergarten children; and, a study of the understanding 
of the elements ry children of Powell River concerning their civic 
election. (Author/S BE) 
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RATIONALE 



It is accepted that urbanization is the dominant feature of contemporary 
Canadian society and that it will increasingly be a major concern of Canadian 
citizens of the future. 



In the view of the Powell River Project team, it is essential that Social 
Studies curricula for Canadian elementary schools be significantly concerned 
with Canadian urban society as a focus for learning. Further- it is held that 
the early years of a child T s school life are critically important with respect 
not only to intellectual and moral learnings, but also to those social 
learnings which have their genesis during these school years. 



To take one dimension of Canadian citizenship, it is seen that if those know- 
ledges, values and propensities for taking action, that are desirable charac- 
teristics of rational decision makers in a pluralistic, democratic society, 
are to be acquired; then the social studies curriculum for the early years of 
schooling must provide appropriate learning foundations. 



The rationale appears to us to be somewhat different for each of the age 
groups covered by this project. For the kindergarten level the team proposes 
that : 
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The focus of the Social Studies program is the child. The develop- 
ment of the child's good self-concept paves the way for the con- 
cept of himself as a citizen — in the home, in the school, in 
the community, in his country, and as a Canadian in the world. He 
must be helped to understand himself and his role as a citizen in 
our urban society, and to become aware that as the interdependence 
of people increases v?ith urbanization, so also does the need for 
the values of good citizenship become greater if a worthwhile 
society is to prevail. In laying a foundation for this social 
education the kindergarten child needs both an experimental and 
experiential approach for his learning and living. He must be 
guided to make inquiries, to find out and to think for himself, 
and he must be provided with an environment wherein he will have 
much time and many opportunities for experiencing real-life situ- 
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ations. Since the child's experiences in social living pervade 
the Whole kindergarten program, this approach will involve him in 
many situations where his ability to make meaningful decisions 
will be extended, giving him many opportunities to learn to govern 
his actions and reactions through reasoning and to learn to resist 
their manipulation through his emotions. ^ 



Other team members concerned with the other levels of the primary school 
believe that the rationale for their part of the project may be summarized 
under four main headings. (Note: The whole team has co-operated on all as- 
pects of the work to date, including this project report, but subcommittees 
undertook the writing of particular sections according to their expertise.) 
In our view : 

1. Although the topic chosen is traditional, the reasons for 
choosing the family, school and community as content areas 
are still valid. It is the. approach and the materials that 
are new and are related to present Canadian concerns. 

Children enter school with experiences and knowledge of a 
social unit, the family, and it is from this familiar setting 
that meaningful learning can best be developed. (It is 
recognized that there is still a predominant, traditional 
type of nuclear family, with increasingly numerous varieties 

> of this type.) 

2. The early years are a vital time for the development of atti- 
tudes of empathy because the child is emerging from an essen- 
tially egocentric stage and becoming increasingly aware of 
others. It is an appropriate time to develop understandings 
of interdependence and of individual roles within the family, 
school and community. 

3. The curriculum is to be interdisciplinary in its approach, 
being conceptually based on those disciplines that are most 
relevant to the interpretation of urbanization to this age 
level. ^ 



Written by Mrs. Carriere and Mrs. Padgett, Kindergarten teachers. 
Bruner, The Process of Education, New York: Vintage Books, 1960. 
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. The experience approach is considered the most appropriate 

and effective in promoting learning for the young child. This 
curriculum will promote active pupil involvement through 
programs that will continuously stress inquiry, participation 
and discovery by the child. 3 , 

O' 1 

This is necessarily a brief statement of rationale and can, of course, be ex- 
panded. It is therefore declarative without indicating the sources which give 
validity to its assertions. Much of this validity depends upon the evidence 
that is indicated at some length in the section on related reading and 
research findings. 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

Traditionally, the Primary Grades Social Studies Programs of every Canadian 
province have had a large component of urban studies subsumed under topics 
with such titles as ”Our Community” and "Our Immediate Neighbors.” Neverthe- 
less, an examination of these Programs of Studies, indicates that In general, 

\ 

they do not provide a curriculum which has taken the .Canadian urban environ- 
ment as a major focus for promoting cognitive and affective learnings and 
which is verifiably appropriate for these first critical years of schooling.' 
The Powell River Project proposes to design a curriculum with this focus by 
having a team of Primary Grades teachers as designers, working under the 
auspices of Project Canada West. 

Curriculum materials will be developed that are appropriate for the Social 
Studies curriculum time allotments for school years kindergarten. Grade 1, 



Written by Mrs. Koleszar, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Christensen and 
Mrs. James. 
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Grade 2 and Grade 3. As explained in more detail later, the term "curriculum 
materials" is being interpreted in a very broad sense ana thure is no intention 
of being restricted to the production of such "traditional" materials as 
texts, workbooks and teachers' guides* 

The problems selected for developing curriculum material under this project is 
that of finding ways of promoting cognitive and affective learnings related to 
the Canadian urban environment of children in the age groups five to nine years. 
Cognizance will be taken of the stages through which such children are develop- 
ing, both intellectually and morally (e.g., in the context of Piaget's 
characterization of the pre-operational and the stage of concrete operations of 
intellectual development). At the spme time, the problem of finding ways of 
integrating this project's materials and methods with those that are being 
developed for succeeding age levels under Project Canada West will, be a con- 
stant concern. 

A REPORT RELATED TO THE INTENDED LEARNING OUTCOMES OF TH E CURRICULUM 
TO BE DEVELOPED 

Considerable thought has been given to the criteria for selecting intended 
learning outcomes as this team is concerned to have adequate means of selec- 
ting those that are consonant with its philosophy and with the objectives of 
Project Canada West. 

The criteria will be such as to ensure that the primary years are truly 
pivotal in linking the child's worlds in a continuous growth education pro- 
cess. They will ensure that the activities chosen will give full consider- 
ation to thel various levels of emotional and physical growth and of mental 
and moral development. Those activities and experiences will be selected 
which lead the young child to learn how to learn his role in society; under- 



stand the relationships between groups, the interdependence of people and 
institutions, and how they are affected by urbanized environments. 



It is important that the criteria for selection act in such a way that the 
curriculum developed by this project makes a direct and substantial contri- 
bution to meeting significant, continuing, Canadian concerns. 

Specifically, with regard to knowledge outcomes, this project team will seek 
to apply criteria that select concepts and generalizations which apply to the 
Canadian urban scene and which form the basis of the overall design of Project 
Canada West. The development of such intellectual skills as observation, 
classification, ai^alysis, inference, forming hypotheses and conclusions, will 
be sought. The knowledge acquired should form a basis upon which the child 
can make his own value judgments on the basis of evidence and rational deci- 
sion. An appreciation of the wider Canadian environment is an extended out- 
come of acquiring deep knowledge of local situations. Knowledge outcomes will 
perhaps relate largely to rt knowIng that" but care will be taken to select 
experiences that emphasize "knowing how ’ 1 as well. 

Attitudinal learning outcomes will be sought by applying the criteria 
summarized below. It is recognized that many, if not all, of these outcomes 
represent early developments and embryonic forms, but they are seen to have 
added significance because of this. Initially, the child will be assisted to 
become aware of his self-identity and helped to develop feelings of self-worth 
and adequacy. Outcomes that help the child achieve competence as a component 
of self-esteem will provide a basis for much else that it is planned to attain 
as attitudinal outcomes. The desire to understand and fulfill useful roles 
in Canadian urban society will be fostered as activities and experiences are 
provided which promote pride in Canada — its past and contemporary achieve- 
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merits. It is proposed to make it more possible that a ^ense of each indivi- 
dual^ responsibility towards society will develop , perhaps as an outcome of 
assisting the development of feelings of empathy towards classmates and the 
development of healthy attitudes towards challenges presented by the urban 
environment. It is intended that attitudinal outcomes will be relevant to the 
child’s world but which will provide him, within these expanding limits, with 
the desire to evaluate controversial questions by interposing evidence, 
reasoning and social conscience between impulse and action. 



Vital to the achievement of the foregoing, is the correct choice of pedagogical 

priorities for the project’s curriculum materials. Criteria in this sphere 

can perhaps be presented most succinctly by indicating the kinds of questions 

that will have to be satisfied: 

1. Does the activity provide opportunities for practice and consolidation 
of intellectual skills? 

2. Does the program offer a variety of avenues to reach the same objective? 
(Does it provide also for diversity, not only of means, but also of 
ends?) 

e.gv, field study simulation techniques role playing reading 
discussion ’’expert" help map work 

writing multi-media aids records 

3. Is the classroom climate "open," "accepting," and conducive to free 
expression of ideas and opinions? 

4. Do the techniques provide for active involvement in investigation- 
oriented experiences? 

5. Can the approach be applied to any Canadian urbanized environment? 

6. Do the activities lead to action on the part of pupils (and others) 
as a result of decision making in the classroom? 

7. Are inquiry techniques being used as means towards the development of 
decision-making skills, not as ends in themselves? 

8. Do the pedagogical techniques "free the intelligence" of the child 
for the concept— formation and value— formation essential to the attain- 
ment of increasing individual autonomy? 
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9. Do the techniques draw on the various disciplines and thereby provide a 
basis for increasingly more sophisticated disciplined and inter- 
disciplinary approaches in later years? 

The examples of criteria discussed in this whole section are seen as selecting 
and relating the learning outcomes presently desired for this project’s pro- 
gram but not as being necessarily exclusive, as the team is convinced of the 
need to acquire greater knowledge itself and is very willing to adapt to new 
ideas and urgencies . 

THE PLANS FOR THE STRUCTURE OF THE CURRICULUM MATERIAL TO BE DEVELOPED 

Once more, we will present a series of: cmestlions which we trust w~ll convey 
our ideas as to haw we will develop specific curriculum materials . We will 
ask : 

1. Is the material readily available? Is it interesting to this age 
group of children? 

2. Do the materials reflect a basic theme and convey a clear 1 message" 
to those using the materials? 

3. Do the materials, as a whole, reflect the multi-cultural character 
of our Canadian urban society? 

4. To what extent are the materials ’’reality-oriented” rather than 
portrayers of social situations from ’’idealized” points of view? 

5. Do the materials have open-ended possibilities? 

6. Do the materials place the child in situations where he must make 
decisions? 

7. To what extent do the materials provide occasions for the child to 
assess his own as well as society’s values and actions? 

8. Are the materials inspired by the social sciences and also by the 
humanities ? 

It is contended that the most valuable curriculum materials may well be those 
gathered, contributed and adapted by the children themselves. For example, 
consideration is being given to having the children produce ’’diversity 
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packages.” ^ Such a package might comprise of a thousand different items for 
use by a class of thirty children. The materials would differ in form as well 
as content so that every child would be able to contribute and also find some- 
thing new. Materials would be expected to be mainly rough and amateurish 
(bear the marks of child-like production and selection and use) and could 
comprise of photographs, drawings, records, tapes ’ *aps , cards, posters, 
realia of all sorts, food, scents, etc. A package tereat a particular 

topic, e.g., "Community Workers,” but would contain £. miiitqzmum directions or 
guidelines or explanations or suggestions or labels. .-A ^psckaga^ would be a 
"starter” device and a resource for a class, but also an CTampjLs:; as it would 
be expected that the class would construct its own psckaig&- to lbs passed on to 
the next year’s class. In other words, each class wouicl ’Iconsnna*’ packages 

and in the process learn how to create packages for otikers . Ir the process, 
children would be learning from a set of very diverse ‘materials and at the 
same time be preparing to teach another group of children (the inheritors of 
the package) by means of locally collected and prepared materials. It can be 
seen that these processes involve knowledge, foresight, decision making, 
value judgements and an attitude of caring for another group — the succeeding 
class. Certainly an historic dimension is involved here also. 



Obviously, these packages form only a part of the materials planned, which are 
seen as being of two types — those intended mainly for teacher guidance and 
use, and those intended for pupil guidance and use. For both types, plans 
are being made by the team, with a view to testing these out in their own 
classroom and in those of their colleagues. The British Columbia Primary 
Teachers’ Association’s executive has indicated that it is very willing to 
help, through its membership, in the trial of materials. This will result in 
trials under a great variety of conditions, and help ensure the transf erabality 



Refer to the work of the OISE Media Group and in particular to the work 
and writing of David Stansfield and Anthony Benton., e.g.., an article 
in the Educational Courier , Volume 4l P No. 16,, Azpril 1SZ71* 
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of the resultant methods and materials. 



It is intended that the methods and materials (the whole curriculum, in fact) 
will become known for a particular style. This will be evidenced in the 
materials produced and used because they, in turn, will reflect *~he way of 
approaching social learning and teaching — a way that is inquiry oriented 
and strives to provide the concrete experiences thought to be r sential for 
young children. 

RELATED READING AND RESEARCH FINDINGS 

One of the most frustrating and difficult aspects of the team’s work has been 
rto gain access to the relevant literature. Research pertaining to this project 
is fragmentary, inconclusive and widely dispersed. It is expected that when 
the information retrieval system, ERIC, begins to operate in the social 
studies field, our work will be facilitated. 

The project team has read widely in a number of different spheres which may 
be categorized as follows: 

(a) Urbanization 

(b) Child Psychology and Learning Theory 

(c) Structure and Strategy in the Social Studies 

(d) Curriculum Development, including published curricula relating 
to Urban Study 

(e) Printed Teaching and Learning Resources 

A complete listing of the reading carried out collectively by members of. the 
project team is laid out in the Bibliography (Appendix A). The following is 
a brief summary of the findings in each category of the literature. 

(a) Urbanization 

There is a growing body of information on urbanization as a phenomenon. 

10 



The project team has been reading the mote scholarly works in this 
field, but has also been looking at printed materials for school 
children which treat the topic of urbanism in Canada. 



Urbanization is a world-wide phenomenon, and the project team has had 
difficulty identifying a particular expression of urbanization which 
may be labeled "Canadian • M Urban Canada shares many common features 
with her U.S. neighbor, but at the same time, is quite different. 

In Canada, city centers are regarded as desirable places to live and 
this is attested to by the willingness of private investors to develop 
apartment blocks and townhouses. In the U.S., despite heavy infusions 
of Federal and State funds, city centers are in decay and people are 
moving out . 

To this point, the Canadian Government has not played as great a role 
in urban matters as its corresponding body in the U.S. However, in 
Canada, urban institutions and services tend to be dominated by pro- 
vincial governments and urban centers do not have the degree of autonomy 
possessed by their counterparts in the U.S. This latter produces a 
greater degree of standardization within each Canadian province. 

Canadian cities tend to have a more varied and complex ethnic compo- 
sition, which is not easily linked to the urban decision-making process. 
In the U.S., racial antagonisms are very strong and these emerge in all 
kinds of urban decisions; from the development of low-cost housing to 
the construction of freeways. 

Another significant difference pertains to the impact of the automobile. 
Canada has lagged behind the U.S. in adopting the automobile as a basic 
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means of urban transportation. Cir.U8<equently , Canadian cities have not 
been so nearly decentralized by movements to suburbia, and the city 
fabric has not been as severely carved up by expressways, parking lots, 
and gas stations. 

Even without these differences, the fact that Canadian cities are 
situated on Canadian soil; that their evolution is an integral part of 
the Canadian historical tradition and that today they embrace eight out 
of every ten Canadians, is a sufficient justification for having Canadian 
children come to understand and identify with their own urban environ- 
ment. However, there is not a great body of Canadian information to 
draw upon. 

A number of recent works have appeared which are appropriate sources 
for university and high school students. These works stem mainly from 
the discipline of geography. However, despite the fact that community 
studies are a Canadian Social Studies constant in the primary grades, 
the project team has been unable to find up-to-date Canadian information 
suitable for this level. This finding is confirmed by recent provincial 
primary curriculum developments which have necessitated the Canadian- 
izing of American material. It is hoped that this project will have a 
beneficial effect on this pancity of Canadian materials. 

(b) Child Psychology and Learning Theory 

In this aspect: of the project team’s reading, a number of significant 



- See Winter, Urban Landscapes; Wolforth and Leigh, Urban Prospects: 

Stone, Urban Development in Canada ; Litwick and Paquet, Urban 
Studies: A Canadian Perspective , and Simmons, Urban Canada . 
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ideas emerge which seem to be important in the development of this 
project. The first is the Critical Years theory which points to the 
early years of a child’s education as being most important in the for- 
mation of attitudes and values; for example, Hess and Easton found that 
political socialization was well on its way to completion by the eighth 
grade. ^ The implication of such findings are obvious for the whole 
Canada Studies Project and it is suggested that the major thrust should 
be directed towards the elementary school. Certainly this is a signifi- 
cant "raison d’etre ” of the Powell River Project. 

Given that it is important to begin urban studies early in a child’s 
school career, the question emerges, how? During the last decade, two 
important directions have been indicated in the psychological litera- 
ture, with Piaget and Bruner as the two major contributors. 

Piaget provides a clear expression of the stages of intellectual develop- 
ment through which children pass. The capabilities and limitations of 
children at the pre-operational and concrete stages, as outlined by 
Piaget, provide important criteria for the development of appropriate 
instructional procedures . 



Robert Hess and David Easton, ’’Role of the Elementary School in 
Political Socialization,” in School Review , Autumn 1962, pages 257-265. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT STAGES 



INTERPRETED FROM WRITINGS OF JEAN PIAGET 

Developmental General Age Range Characteristics of Stage Per- 

Stage " taining to Problem-Solving 

Activities; Comments and 





Examples 


Sensorimotor Birth to approximately 

18 months 


-Stage is preverbal 

-An object "exists" only when 
in the perceptual field of the 
child 

-Hidden objects are located 
through random physical 
searching 

-Practical basic knowledge is 
developed which forms the sub- 
structure of later represen- 
tational knowledge 


Preoperational 18 months to 7 to 8 

"Represen ta- years 

tional" 


-Stage marks the beginning of 
organized language and symbolic 
function, and, as a result, 
thought and representation 
develop 

-The child is perceptually 
oriented, does not use logical 
thinking and therefore cannot 
reason by implication 
—The child is simple goal 
directed; activity includes 
crude trial and error correc- 
tions 

-The child lacks the ability to 
co-ordinate variables, has 
difficulty in realizing that 
an object has several proper- 
ties, and is commonly satis- 
fied with multiple and con- 
tradictory formulations 
-Since the concept of conser- 
vation is not yet developed, 
the child lacks operational 
reversibility in thought and 
action 


Concrete Opera- 7 to 8 years to 

tions 11 to 12 years 


-Thinking is concrete rather 
than abstract, but the child 
can now perform elementary 



Developmental 

Stage 

Cont 1 d 



General Age Range 



Propositional 
or "Formal 
Operations 11 



Characteristics of Stage Per* 
taining to Problem-Solving 
Activities; Comments and 
Examples 



-Logical operations and make 
elementary groupings of classes 
and relations (e.g., serial 
ordering) 

-The concepts of conservation 
develop (first of number, then 
of substance, of length, of 
area, of weight and finally of 
volume) 

-The concept of reversibility 
develops 

-The child is unable to isolate 
variables and proceeds from 
step to step in thinking with- 
out relating each link to all 
others 

11 to 12 years to Stage of formal (abstract) 

14 to 15 years thought marked by the appear- 

ance of hypothetical-deductive 
reasoning based upon the logic 
of all possible combinations; 
the development of a C" mbin- 
ational system and unification 
of operations into a structured 
whole 



14 to 15 years and 
onwards 



-The development of the ability 
to perform controlled experi- 
mentation, setting all factors 
"equal" but one variable (at 
11-12 years to 14-15 years, 
the child’s formal logic is 
superior to his experimental 
capacity) . Individuals dis- 
cover that a particular factor 
can be eliminated to analyze 
its role, or the roles of '* 
associated factors 
-Reversal of direction between 
reality possibility (variables 
are hypothesized before experi- 
mentation) . Individuals dis- 
cover that factors can be 
separated by neutralization as 
well as by exclusion 
-The individual can use inter- 
prepositional operations, com— 



General Age Range Characteristics of Stage Per- 

training to Problem-Solving 
Activities; Comments and 
Examples 



bining propositions by conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, negation 
and implication (all arise in 
the course of experimental im- 
lications) 

The Powell River team will take cognizance of these criteria in the pro- 
duction of learning materials. 

Bruner states that "there is no reason to believe that any subject can- 
not be taught to any child at virtually any age in some form," 7 This 
belief is strongly supported by evidence gathered over the last few 
years, during which time a number of sophisticated concepts have been 
introduced to young children. Success has been shown to be dependent 
upon the manner in which concepts and their referents are presented (the 
"form" which qualifies Bruner’s thesis). Bruner's thesis, therefore, 
compliments that of Piaget and both suggest that in Project Five to Nine , 
we should be looking for more concrete ways in which to develop concepts 
of the urban community. 

The second aspect of Bruner's work which is appropriate to this project 
is his discussion of structure and strategy as the two essential ele- 
ments of effective learning. Structure is the framework of concepts 
which lie at the heart of each discipline and which order new information 



Developmental 

Stage 

Cont ' d 



Jerome Bruner, The Process of Education , Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1961, page 47. 
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into a cohesive pattern. To understand structure is to understand how 
things are related. Strategy refers to the modes of inquiry used by 
scholars in their fields. To understand strategy is to know how to 
learn. 

Curricula for the sixties and seventies have placed a heavy emphasis on 
concept development and upon the modes of inquiry used by scholars. 

What is not apparent at this point is whether the structure of concepts 
from each social science discipline is the best matrix of concepts to 
structure the learning of young children. 

(c) Social Studies 

Recent social studies literature has emphasized the application of Bru- 
nerian principles to the social studies curriculum. As a consequence, 
there has arisen an impressive body of literature on inquiry in the 
social studies ® and on the conceptual structure of the disciplines. ® 

Instead of the traditional emphasis on history and geography , there have 
been significant developments in anthropology, sociology and economics 
which must now be regarded as viable components of the social studies 
curriculumr What is important to this project, is that in each case, 
there has been a successful translation of the discipline in terms that 



See Fair and Shaftel (eds.). Effective Thinking in the Social Studies^ 
Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, thirty-seventh 

yearbook, 1967. 

See Morrissett (ed. } Concepts and Structure in the _New_Sp_cial Science 
Curricula , New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. 
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are appropriate for young children* 
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The second important trend which comes out of the recent social studies 
literature is a growing concern for attitudes and values. Rational 
decision making is seen as the key to what has hitherto been vaguely 
referred to as "good citizenship . 11 In a sense, social studies has 
always been emasculated by attempts to skirt around value questions, 
despite the fact that value questions are implicit in almost every 
social situation. Today, there is a clear rationale for handling value 
questions in the classroom, and with such recent techniques as simu- 
lation and role-playing, value questions can be an integral part of the 
social studies lesson. The Powell River team considers the development 
of attitudes and values to be a promising new direction. 

In the research concerning the social education of young children, one 
must turn to the American experience. Whether American findings are 
applicable to the Canadian scene is a moot point and one that must be 
verified by the project. 

Mention has already been made of Hess and Easton T s political sociali- 
zation study. Their findings are supported by similar research carried 
out by Fred Greens tein. ^ However, in view of the strong n melting pot 1 ' 
emphasis of American education, similar research should be conducted in 



See the University of Athens, Georgia, Anthropology Project and 
Senesh, Our Working World (Economics). 

Fred Greens tein. Children and Politics , New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1965. 
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Canada before any valid judgments could be made relative to Canadian 
children. 

The School-Community format of current primary social studies curricula 
in Canada is exactly the same as that in most American states. Con- 
sequently, research pertaining to this aspect of the American experience 
has some validity in Canada. 

Lowry tested some beginning Grade 2 students on the concepts they were 

12 

about to be taught. She concluded that they were familiar with some 

65% - 85% of these concepts. The conclusions that may be drawn from 
the foregoing are that current programs are not challenging enough for 
today’s children, or that the treatments of the topics rather than the 
topics themselves are inappropriate. 

However, there is a real possibility that we are perhaps overestimating 

the apparent sophistication of today's children, and confusing verbal 

glibness with true understanding. Dorothy Mugge's investigation with 

above-average Grade 2 students, found that they lacked a precise under- 

13 

standing of the community. 

The Powell River project so far has not been able to verify either of 
these two conflicting pieces of research, but the evidence is that 



Betty Lowry, A Survey of the Knowledge of Social Studies Concepts 
Possessed by Second Grade Children Previous to the Time When These 
Concepts Were Taught in the Social Studies Lesson , Doctoral Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1963. ' 

Dorothy Mugge, "Precocity of Today's Young Children: Real or Wishful?" 

in Social Education , 27, 1963, pages 436-439. 
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kindergarten children would seem to have little understanding of 
community helpers and community services- Further, Grade 7 students 
seem to have a very limited knowledge of a local civic election. (See 
Appendix D. ) 

(d) Curriculum Developments, Including Published Curricula Relating to 
Urban Study 

The Powell River team has been fortunate to have a member who is asso- 
ciated with social studies curriculum development in the Province of 
British Columbia, and who has access to a wide range of published curri- 
cula and related teaching and learning resources. 

The Project team has been able to examine current and projected social 
studies curricula for the various Canadian provinces, (see Appendix C), 
and has also examined a number of recent American programs pertaining to 
urban study which embody the most recent social studies thinking. 

The main purpose in examing Canadian social studies curricula was to 
find out how the contribution of this project would be applicable across 
Canada. Because community studies are included in every provincial 
curricula, the products from Powell River's Project could have wide 
applicability. 

The American programs were examined because they were essentially 
treating the same content area, and were the product of considerable 
scholarship. Even though these programs were American, the project team 
felt that this scholarship could not be ignored. Through examining the 
strengths and weaknesses of these curriculum developments, the team was 
able to clarify its own position and to develop a rationale. 
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(e) 



Printed Teaching and Learning Resources 



As the rationale for Project Five to Nine was developed, the team was 
drawn towards existing teaching and learning materials. This was 
inevitable. First, it would be futile to expend energies producing 
materials which already exist, and secondly, because of the American 
penchant for the "package deal," one cannot examine their curricula 
without also noting the extensive resources that go with them. 

There is a distinct lack of Canadian material in this field. It ought 
to be a matter of great concern to Canadians that by and large* their 
children are studying communities from American textfeaoks , and their 
learnings are reinforced by American picture sets,, filmstrips,, and other 
visuals . 

Fortunately, the tide is turning. The new 1971 Bri Irish Columbia social 
studies program will go out to schools with picture study sets which 
have been specially commissioned from Canadian sources. 

Project Five to Nine can make a significant contribution in this field. 

A STATEMENT RELATED TO EVALUATION OF THE TEAK'S DEVELOPMENT 

Beginning September 1970, the Powell River team consisted of two co-ordinators 
and eight classroom teachers — one from each of the years from kindergarten 
through to Grade 7, of the elementary school. The co-ordinators set out the 
project’s purposes and the task of inventory-making that it had set itself. 

It was decided to make a particular effort to collect information on children’ 
knowledge and opinions on urban matters at the kindergarten level and all ten 
of. the Powell River kindergarten teachers assisted in this task. The task 



was seen as two-fold — finding out what the children knew and thought, and 
also finding ways of obtaining and recording this information. This latter 
aspect proved to be particularly challenging. A standard inventory record 
form was devised but it was found necessary to use a variety of questioning 
and recording techniques, e.g., class discussion and note-taking by a visitor 
group discussion and note-making by the teacher afterwards; class discussion 
and tape-recording that was analyzed later; individual interviews with either 
tapes or note-taking; questionnaire forms and analysis; group activity 
situations and observer note-making; and various other combinations of these 
procedures. A Language Development Program Laboratory was presented to the 
fceaifi by SRA and parts of it were used by various team members to motivate 
discussion of topics related to urban matters. (It is a matter of interest 

that this picture series forms the basis of the new social studies program to 
be introduced in Newfoundland, September 1971.) 

In January 1971, the co-ordinators decided that experience to that date indi- 
cated an urgent need to limit the investigation being undertaken and to con- 
fine the project mainly to the primary years of the elementary school. For 
this purpose new members were recruited and some of the original team were 
put on a consultative basis. More intensive work now began with the primary- 

teacher team members. Two whole-day meetings were held for orientation, 
meeting with Dr. Sabey, examining resource materials, sharing experiences, 
determining tasks, setting up timetable for the balance of year and ex- 
plaining the task of writing this document. Following these meetings the 
teachers met in small groups of two to four to examine various curriculum 
projects in detail and to make notes; to plan the work for their year level; 
to talk to teacher groups in order to enlist their assistance and support, 
and to write what has become the basis of this document. 
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All teachers, but perhaps especially primary grade teachers, are reluctant, to 



take time out from th-eir classes for any reason, even for work on a project 



such as this to which they are enthusiastically committed. They have met 
after school, on weekends and in the evening in order: to get work done and to 
avoid taking class time out. Even though moneys ihave been made available to 
them through Project Canada West, this reluctance has not been overcome. It 
is essential, we feel, that all team members be kept informed, active, and 
develop the spirit of team involvement. Time has prtoven a difficult problem 
in this regard also. 

The team members have worked extremely well as individuals and as a group, 
perhaps because of their conffinitment to the task, bust also because they are 
actively involved and have tike sense of responsibility for their part of the 
project and for the project as a whole. They are all experienced and talented 
teachers of primary children and work together extremely well, without in 
any way losing their individual ways of contributing. Every decision with 
regard to the team's work is made on a completely democratic basis as it is 
felt that this is the only appropriate way of working on a project of this 
kind. 

During the coming summer, four team members are attending the Edmonton Media 
Workshop, one is attending the Winnipeg Media Workshop in July, one is par- 
ticipating in the field study course in England led by Dean Neville Scarfe of 
UBC, one is taking a course in Primary Curriculum and another is lecturing on 
social studies at the University of Victoria. All team members are, as well, 
preparing for the work of next year through reading and planning. 

In summary, our project got off to a slow start in September 1971, but gathered 
momentum once a decision had been made to limit the scope of the inquiry to 
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the primary grades. 

The tsam has worked extremely well together and as individuals, bringing a 
wide range of talents and experience to bear on the project. Because of this 
factor, it has been unnecessary to bring in outside consultants. However, at 

the ptresent point in our investigation, we feel a need for help in designing 

f „ ^ 

evaluative procedures and instruments for our project, and also help in pro- 
curing some computer time to speed up feedback of test data. 

The higgest problem we face lies in the reluctance of kindergarten and primary 
teachers to take time from their normal classroom duties. Because young 
children are not so independent, the transition from classroom teacher to 
substitute is not made with ease. Also, accommodating the substitute teacher 
demands more preparation by the regular classroom teacher than would be re- 
quired under normal circumstances. The solution, therefore, seems to lie in 
having a classroom teacher released for either full or half-time. (A 
kindergarten teacher works in half-day sessions.) This purchased time could 
be used flexibly as required by the team. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET, 1971 - 1972 



The following budget represents tha minimum requirement of Project Five to 
Nine If it is to function effectively during its second year. As has already 
been ta^gftained, major difficulties were experienced in bringing teachers 
together- The solution seems to lie within the provision for purchasing 
release time. 



RELEASE TIME 

15 people for 5 days at $20.00 per day $ 1500 
5 day workshop 2000 
Half-time release for one team member 4000 



CLERICAL EXPENSES 

Typing 100 hours @ $3.00 
Paper and Stencils 
Printing and Mimeographing 
Postages Telephone: Sundries 



$ 300 

100 
150 
50 



AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

T.V. Camera and V.T.R. $ 2000 
Movie Camera 250 
Tape Recorder 150 
Film: Tapes: Photographic Supplies 500 



$7500 



$ 600 



$2900 
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4. TRAVEL , etc. $1500 

5. BOOKS : PERHOELSA i- ~ ; RESEARCH $ 250 

6. CONSULTATIVE . S^S. : CSS 

5 days @ $100 $ 500 

TOTAL $ 13,250 
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APPENDIX B 



AN INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS AND ATTIDUDES 
OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of this inventory is to obtain data relating to the knowledge and 
attitudes of students relevant to the following. 

1 . The Urban Home 

Knowledge of the services to the home 
Knowledge of the homes situation relative td : 

4 

— the school 

— friends* and relatives’ homes 

— community places of significance 
Attitudes towards the home and family members 
Is the home the center of the child’s world? 

2 . Community Services 

Knowledge of the various community services 
Attitudes towards these services. 

3. C ommunity Place s 

Which have significance and importance to the child? 

Which places does the child recognize? 

Can the parameters of the child’s experience area be identified? 
from what referents can the child most easily identify places? 
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Community Activities 



4 * 

What community activities does the child know of or has experienced? 

What are his attitudes towards these activities? 

5 . Community People 

What roles does the child understand? 

What attitudes do they invoke? 

6 . Community Systems 

Does the child understand the various links between the different 
aspects of the urban environment ? 

PROCEDURES 

Kindergarten children are incapable of writing down their responses to 
questions. The inventory-taking process * therefore, nust rely upon oral or 
pictorial responses. 

Initially, the problem was to identify the best means of gathering data. Two 
procedures were tentatively identified: 

(a) class discussion of the topics with the teacher making notes 

(b) taped class discussions followed by analysis of the information on 
the tapes. 

Two teachers were selected to try these procedures and some difficulties were 
encountered. In method (a) , the note— taking and questioning by the same 
person was difficult. In method (b) , the same problem existed in manipulating 
a tape recorder and questioning at the same time. Further, tape recording 
poses technical problems with a group and some responses are not too clear, 
also, some children are not too articulate. Analysis of the tapes is a long 
and laborious task, and at least doubles the time required to complete the 
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inventory. However, this procedure is mo;re accurate and complete. 

In both methods, it rapidly became apparent that questioning techniques need 
to be really precise, or very unpredictable responses can occur I Kindergarten 
children are rather more concerned with what they want co tell you than with 
what you want to know. 

Kindergarten children are difficult to keep on track for any length of time, 
and they soon become tired of any particular activity. Once a session has to 
be terminated it is difficult to pick up the topic again. 

Experience also indicated that group sessions may not provide completely 
valid data. The vociferous members of the group tend to dominate discussion 
while others fail to respond. A further problem is that leaders emerge in 
the group and their responses tend to prompt and guide the others. Evaluation 
sessions, therefore, are also learning sessions. 

As a result of the initial experiences, better questioning techniques were 
devised, and a decision was made to have two people involved in the 
questioning and recording roles. Where group discussions might obscure im- 
portant individual responses , individual interviews were held so that there 
was some certainty that a representative sample of responses was obtained. 

RESULTS 

So far, the inventory is incomplete. The following tabulation sheets indicate 
typical responses to questions concerning services to the home, family roles, 
and community people. 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 



TOPIC: Policeman METHOD: Taped Group Session NAME OF ASSOCIATE: M. 

Carriere 



P UPIL COMMENTS ANALYSIS 

Morning Group 



Protects traffic and doesn't let anyone 
speed . 

Arrests people — because they rob banks. 
"Pinch 11 them when they go fast and gives 
them a ticket 

Puts you in jail (prison), you'd be a 
prisoner. Keeps them in jail because 
they steal. 

If you got too many tickets might go to 
jail. 

"My Daddy goes to jail — for five days." 
(make believe) 

"Captures" people — cause they steal 
bank's money. 

They've got guns. 

He shoots people when they "be" bad — 
really bad. 

Handcuffs . 

Might rob a bank — should go to jail. 
Police too afraid of that big guy — he's 
too strong — he got in a speedy car and 
never got caught (T.V. influence) Didn't 
happen in Calgary. 

Once I said "Hi" to a policeman — not 
afraid — cause I know the policemen 
because he came to visit our house. 

This brought out "I'm not afraid of police- 
men I know." 

Help my Daddy if he got stuck in a mud 
puddle — push him out. 

Policeman came to our door because some 
boys were throwing matches — some 
thought it serious enough to go to jail — 
"rob” got to go to jail — said another. 
Bank robbers go to jail. 

Someone threw a rock at Grandma's door — 
she 'phoned police. 

Kids threw rock at car. 

Why should you 'phone police? Bad kids. 



The main conception of the po- 
liceman is "jail" and "bad 
guys." Only one indicated that 
the policeman could be a friend. 
This discussion will be 
followed by a classroom visit 
of the policeman after which the 
children will understand how he 
helps in the community. 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 
Continued 



PUPIL COMMENTS 



ANALYSIS 



What will policeman do? Take them to jail 
— took something without paying. 

Policeman takes naughty children home — 
tells their mother, spank them, put them 
to bed. 

Showed Picture from SRA Language Kit 



What is he wearing? Police clothes, 
uniform. 

Someone crashed the window — the boys. 
Boy with baseball — ball went through. 
Policeman talking to man and lady — 
it’s bad. Policeman is going to tell 
those guys — put them in jail, 

Lady*s window — store window. 

What will the policeman say to boys? 

— Talk to them. Don’t do that 
again. 

How will they get a new window? "Take 
it out — buy a new one." 

Who will buy? "Boys." 

Did the boys mean to break the window? 
"Cause." "Accident." (Go this with 
questioning. ) 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 



Report on THE URBAN HOME DATE: January 21, 1971 



TOPIC: Community People 



SUB-TOPIC PUPIL RESPONSES 



Policeman Group 1 : I like policemen. We have 

them to put people in jail Bad people 
could kill someone. Robbers could 
steal some money. They talk to good 
people, but put bad people in jail. If 
good people go too fast, they put them 
in jail. 

No, they just talk to them. 

If people go too fast, they give them 
a ticket. 

Policemen — stop people going fast 
— stop people throwing 
garbage around 
— - stop people throwing 
stones in windows 

If a house gets on fire, the police- 
man still comes. 

They go to accidents to help people. 
Sometimes , when people crash up , the 
"cops" come there. 

They go after animals that escape 
from the zoo. 

They don’t catch people if they’re 
speeding in a race. 

They check cars to see if they have 
good tires. 

They help us to find lost things. 

Group 2 : They catch robbers, get 

money off them. 

Police put robbers in jail when they 
steal stuff. 

Police catch people when they go 
speeding . 

If children are lost they help them 
find their mum. 

Policemen help firemen. They get 
people out of houses sometimes . 

They catch people when they go through 
yellow lights. 

Catch people who kill other people. 
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NAME OF ASSOCIATE: M. 

Evans 



EVALUATION AND 
ANALYSIS 



Children are aware of 
the importance of 
policemen in the com- 
munity. For most of 
them this meant preven- 
tion of speed offences 
and catching of "bad" 
people . 

I feel most of their 
opinions and ideas 
were colored by the 
influence of T.V. and 
in many instances, 
acquaintance with some- 
one, or again, T.V. 
suffering pangs of con- 
science or fear of 
speeding ticket, etc. 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 



TOPIC: Questions prior to showing of NFB Film, Boomsville, followed by 

questions after the film 

NAME OF ASSOCIATE: M. Carriere DATE: April 1971 



PUPIL RESPONSES ANALYSIS 

What is a city? 

The world, 

A building. 

A great big high hotel. 

A big town. 

Different kinds of people. 

Lots more people than in Powell River. 

Traffic jams. 

A place where big buildings are. 

Where lots of people are walking around. 

Stores and everything. 

Apartments . 

Motels . 

It ’ s a road, lots of buildings and stores. 

There’s a lot of noise — the city is a 
great, big world (this girl lived in the 
city until she entered our kindergarten). 

Do You Knov7 the Name of a City? 



Vancouver is our closest 
big city so it was named 
most frequently. Some of 
the responses were the re- 
sult of relations being in 
the cities. Other responses 
came from the child having 
visited the place named 



O 




Powell River 

Texada 

Revels toke 

Vancouver 

Campbell River 

Seattle 

Chilliwack 

Victoria 

Hawaii 

Honolulo 

New York City 

India 

United States 
Uclulet 

Vancouver , Vancouver , Vancouver , Vancouver 

Vancouver Island 

Victoria 

Edmonton 

Disneyland 

Tsawwassen 

My Grandpa’s city — Victoria 

Africa 

England 



Some of the children have 
been to the city frequently 
and have a good conception 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 
Continued 



PUPIL RESPONSES 



ANALYSIS 



After the Showing of Boomsville — Now can you 
tell me anything about a city? 

Trains, freight trains 
Big tall buildings 

All the big empire state buildings 

A lot of buildings 

Trains 

Lot of traffic 

Lots of roads 

So much traffic in a park 

Policemen have to come for traffic jams 

The rocket 

Parking lots for lots of cars 

Houses and mills 

Lots of cars 

Lots of people 

Big buildings 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 



TOPIC: Questions prior to and following showing of NFB Film, The 

Quiet Racket 

NAME OF ASSOCIATE: M. Carriere 



PUPIL RESPONSES ANALYSIS 



What Makes Noise ? 

Cars, buses, cows, tractors, boats, rockets, 
lions, horses, motors, planes, dump trucks, 
people, pigs, cows, T.V. , radio (my dad 
listens to them when I f m trying to sleep), 
motorcycles, brothers fight big sister 
tells brothers not to, cars, cars, my sister 
talks in bed, stereo, my dog, laughing at 
T.V., fighting brothers, cars, records and 
radio 

After the Film, What Makes Noise? 

Motorcycle, bell, bird, tent, pump, crane,, 
jet, alarm clock, bell, dump trucks, 
diggers, cars screeching, fire sirens, 
bells, trucks 

There's a lot of noise in cities This girl lived in the city 

Airplanes, rockets, helicopters 

Cars 

Snoring 

Screaming — - kids laughing 
Trains 

Men building buildings 
Trucks 

Shoes are walking 

Thunder storms — people come home — want 
to rest — mom and kids are screaming 
Babies crying in buildings 
Moving trucks 
Cars smashing 



The children are aware of a 
variety of noises. They are 
especially bothered by 
noises that bother their 
quiet time; for example, the 
noise of T.V., radio, 
stereo and talking when 
they want to sleep 
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POWELL RIVER SUB-PROJECT 



TOPIC: Map Making, Reading Maps 

NAME OF ASSOCIATE: M. Carriere DATE: January 1971 



ANALYSIS 



After our supermarket visit, the children each 
made a map of the shopping center. A small 
percentage of the children had a concept of 
the placement of the stores and the parking 
lot . 



We have discussed the map of 
our area which has been in 
our classroom all year. 

Some of the children have 
traveled widely and have 
been exposed to maps. 



Mr. Burdikin might furnish more information I would suggest that each 

on this as he has the maps. kindergarten have a map of 

the community — possibly 
printed on oil cloth — 
which could be rolled up to 
put away after a session. 

On this big map would be 
printed the streets and 
special areas of community 
(airport, harbour, schools, 
shopping centers , municipal 
buildings, etc.) 

The children could use their 
toy cans , trucks , planes 
and boats on this map and 
could also build their 
buildings on it. 
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Results indicate that children entering school have an extremely limited 
knowledge of their father's role, do not comprehend the services to their 
homes, and have a superficial and biased view towards community helpers. 

Discussion of the policeman elicited responses which revealed a preoccupation 
with the punitive aspects of the policeman's role, and no understanding of the 
system within which the policeman operates. The policeman invoked negative 
attitudes, and he was viewed not as a person, but as an appendage to a police 
car. Student responses also indicate that the negative attitude results from 
parents using the policeman as a threat. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the results obtained so far, we appear to be overestimating a child's 
understanding of familiar things in the urban environment. Children do not 
understand their parents' roles, services to the home, or the roles of the 
policeman and fireman. They do not relate the various facets of their urban 
environment . 

Some children do understand certain aspects, mainly as a result of being 
directly involved. For example, one child had a good understanding of 
services to the home, having watched her father build their house. 

Television does not appear to be as enlightening to children as we suppose. 

In view of our findings, it would seem that the kindergarten is a fertile 
field for urban study, and for developing better attitudes. It seems that a 
better understanding of the urban environment can be developed by more direct 
experiences and by having "real" people visit the classroom. There is also 
a distinct need to stress the relationships which exist between urban phe- 
nomenon rather than treat inp topics of study as discreet and distinct entities. 



APPENDIX C 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE URBAN COMPONENT OF CANADIAN SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAMS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 



1. PREFACE 

Since one of the aims of the Canada Studies Foundation 
development of programs and instructional procedures o 
which have wide applicability across Canada, it is nec 
current and projected social studies curricula in the 
and determine how the products of Project Five to Nine 
them. 

Conversely, an examination of the various provincial c 
reveal important considerations which could inform the 
project team as they seek to develop a suitable curric 
basis of their work. 

To avoid confusion, some definition of terms is requir 
term, curriculum , will be used in its strict sense as 
series of intended learning outcomes. The second term 
to the sequence of learning activities that students e 
term program of studies is often used in reference to 
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PROGRAMS 



THE URBAN STUDY COMPONENT OF CANADIAN SOCIAL STU DIES 

In order to analyze different curricula, it is necessary to have some 
basic curriculum model as a point of departure. The basic model used in 
this study is essentially that of Mauritz Johnson, adapted by Ted Aoki . 
Expressed in graphic form the model is as follows : 



THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 



CULTURAL 

CONTENT 



DISCIPLINED 

KNOWLEDGE 

NON— DISCIPLINED 
KNOWLEDGE 



MATRIX OF 
ILOs 



Sources of Intended 
Learning Outcomes 



Criteria for 
Selection of 
ILOs 



Criteria for 
Organi zation 
of ILOs 



The 

Curriculum 



SOURCES OF INTENDED LEARNING OUTCOMES 



Within the context of urban studies, sources of intended learning outcomes 
should be the urban environment itself, and those disciplines that are most 
relevant in the intex*pretation of the urban experience. 

The table which follows reveals the scope and s squence of each provincial 
curriculum for the primary grades. 

As can be seen from the comparative table, the curriculum in each province is 
based upon three major sources of learnings: The Home and Family, the School, 



Ted Aoki, A Curriculum and Instructional Design , an Address p* wanted 
at the Project Canada West Workshop, Edmonton, Alberta, June 1970 
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and Communities . Although Newfoundland’s curriculum is described as a 
"Language Development program the content is based upon the same three 
sources . 

Since most Canadians live in urban centers, it follows that the curricula 
must be concerned primarily witfi urban families and urban communities . The 
school, too, is an urban phenomenon — even though it may be located in the 
most rural environment. The urban component then should be a distinct and 
universal aspect of Canadian social studies curricula for the primary grades. 

However, in expanding upon the broad themes of family, neighborhood and com- 
munity, it is apparent in many of the Teachers’ Guides that intended outcomes 
are not related too clearly to the current urban scene. In many instances, 
it would appear that a more rural view of Canada predominate?} . 

The manner in which disciplined knowledge is used as a source cf intended 
learning outcomes is not clear. In each curriculum there is a tacit acknow- 
ledgement of the contribution which may be made by the social science disci- 
plines, but in no case is this contribution clarified. 

Such an emission is difficult to understand, in view of the very impressive 
body of educational literature which has been written during the past decade 
supporting the application of concepts and modes of inquiry inherent in the 
disciplines to the education of young children. Since 1963, a number of 
curricula have been developed in which intended learning outcomes stem 
directly from the social science disciplines. For example, the Athens , 
Georgia , Anthropology Curriculum ; the Senesh P r ogram in Economics , anu 
multidisciplinary programs such as the Greater Cleveland ^ eme ntary Soci al 
S tudies Curriculum . 
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In view of these developments, there is no doubt that the cultural content of 
Canadian curricula could be further refined by utilizing the concepts of the 
socir 1 science disciplines. 

This omission is given credibility in some teachers’ guides by the implication 
that it is the teacher’s job to specify the intended learning outcomes. 
Normally, the curriculum builder specifies uhese and they become the input for 
the instructional system which is normally the teacher’s domain. This con- 
fusion of role Is further emphasized by the fact that in the same teacher’s 
guide that gives responsibility to the teacher for curriculum development, 
one occasionally finds instructional procedures and materials specified by 
the curriculum builder. This dichotomy must be resolved. Answers to the 
question of whether teachers are able to develop curricula should result from 
the whole Canadian Studies Project. 

3. CRITERIA FOR SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION 

The fact that the s~ope and sequence of provincial social studies 
curricula are similar stems from a common rationale. The Family-School 
-Community-type of sequence is traditional in North American school 
systems and is based upon a concentric or e xpanding horizon’s model. 

This model is child- centered and relate n curriculum directly to a 
child’s expanding world view. At the moment of the child’s first con- 
tact with school iie is egocentric and his world revolves around himself 
and his family. This child’s view becomes the focus of the curriculum 
in the initial phases. The school provides the child with his first 
experiences as a member of a community. These experiences require that 
the child make considerable adjustment and learn appropriate social 
behavior. The inclusion of the topic ’’school", in the curriculum is not 



only important for cognitive development, it also has important affec- 
tive implications. It is at this critical stage in a child’s life that 
the groundwork of citizenship is laid. 

The final phase in the primary curriculum is concerned with the concept 
of community. Learning outcomes are confined initially to the child’s 
own community and gradually expand to include other communities in 
Canada and the rest of the world. 

The concentric model of the primary social studies curriculum just out- 
lined is exemplified by the older Canadian curricula (Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island) and by those designed 
for the seventies (Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Ontario 
and Quebec). This would suggest that the criteria are still valid, or 
that tradition is too strong to overcome. 

The expanding horizons curriculum is not without its critics. Some 
would assert that as a probable consequence of television, extensive 
family travel and the availability of children’s books, children of 
today have wider experiences than those of a decade ago, and are more 
ready at an early age to study distant places and people. 

Other critics have pointed to interest inventories and suggested that 
children are more interested in the jungle, the desert and the arctic, 
than they are about the local community . The evidence for such assump- 
tions seems tenuous. If a new set of topics is required, it seems 
sounder to proceed according to a logical model. 

Bruner adds a little caution against using the expanding horizons 
approach. "It _s a thoroughly commendable ideal; its only fault is its 
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failure to recognize how difficult it is for human beings to see 
generality in what has become familiar." ^ Bruner suggests the use of 
contrast — an important factor in establishing conceptual categories. 

He would prefer to present students with a contrasting case, and let 
students live with it long enough to see that what seemed quite different, 
is, in fact, closely akin to theix- own experience. 

This notion can be built into the curriculum model by providing 
analogous and contrasting cultural content. Within the context of the 
Canadian environment there is such a wide variety of possibility that 
students should never have to face the possibility of being entrapped 
by the familiar. 

In selecting learning outcomes for a primary social studies program, 
another set of criteria need to be applied which relate to the needs of 
the learner himself, and to the needs of society. A student needs to 
develop intellectual skills that will enhance his further acquisition of 
knowledge (learning how to learn) so that the future, whatever it may 
be, can become intelligible to him. A democratic society needs an in- 
formed citizenry and more than this , it requires an active and involved 
electorate. Beth these needs revolve around the development of skills 
and attitudes - 

In the objectives of all the provincial curricula one can find reference 
to "skills" and attitudes in varying degrees of specificity. The 
following table indicates this. 



Jerome Bruner, Towards a Theory of Instruction , Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1966, pages 92-96. 
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The need for the development of abilities, skills, attitudes and values, 
has long been recognized by curriculum planners. This has been implicit 
in primary social studies curricula through references to reading skills 
and map and globe skills. References to attitudes and values have been 
even more vague, embodied in stated aims of developing "good citizenship > " 
While this was never clearly understood, .nere was a feeling of certainty 
that it would evolve from the co-operative ventures and social climate 
of the classroom. 

The distinguishing feature of recent social studies literature has been 

15 

the emphasis on the development of inquiry skills, logical thinking 
and upon using the classroom as a forum for the development of attitudes 
and values. A Each of these aspects has been spelled out very clearly 
in a form that can be easily translated into instructional procedures. 
Indeed, the newer techniques of simulation and role-playing have made 
it much easier to operationalize value seeking and decision making ob- 
jectives. 

The ability to make rationale decisions is seen now as the essential 
ingredient in what we have referred to as "good citizenship," and 
rational thinking has become an intellectual bridge between the cogni- 
tive and affective domains. 



Jean Fair and Fannie Shaftel (eds.). Effective Thinking in the Social 
Studies , Washington ; National Council for the Social Studies, 37 th 
Yearbook, 1967. 

Fannie and George Shaftel, Role-Playing for Social Values , Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1967. 
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4 . 



CONCLUSION 




Urban (community) studies are a distinct feature of each province’s 
primary social program. The products of the Powell River Project could 
have wide applicability a 

In searching for a curriculum model, there is still a strong case to be 
made for the expanding horizons type of structure. Local studies, 
however, should be tempered by the inclusion of contrasting cultural 
content. In the search for sources of learning outcomes, there is a 
need to consider the important contributions from all the social 
science disciplines, rather than the traditional emphasis on history, 
geography and economics . 

Even though there is some evidence that young children of today are more 
sophisticated than those of a generation ago, there is also evidence 
that children's concepts of the community are very shallow, and there is 
a lack of understanding of the relationships between aspects of the 
urban exavjL.ronment . There are still enough unknowns in the local com- 
munity to provide interesting learning experiences for children, and if 
teachers can employ some of the insights and strategies used by scholars, 
challenging approaches can be found. 

Continuing Canadian concerns have a very strong value component. Reso- 
lution of many of our persistent problems can only come about through 
rational thinking, value seeking, and a dedication to involvement. The 
urban studies curriculum can make a significant contribution to the 
attainment of this ideal by providing a greater emphasis on the affective 
aspects of learning. This direction has already been accepted in the 
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Province of Alberta, and should become a major focus for Project Canada 
West . 
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APPENDIX D 



WHAT DO POWEL1 /'TVER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
UNDER S TAND ABwVI ^ HEIR CIVIC ELECTION? 

1. PURPOSE 

This study was designed to assess what children in kindergarten to 
Grade 7 understood about their local civic election. In addition, it 
was hoped that the study would yield data on children’s sources of in- 
formation, and indicate the extent of parental involvement.. 

2. PROCEDURES 

The following questionnaire was completed by all Grade 7 students within 
the municipality, a majority of the Grade 6 students, and a represen- 
tative sample of the other grades from kindergarten to Grade 5. 

The questionnaire was given without advance notice, without explanation, 
on the day prior to the election. It was felt that knowledge of the 
election would be at its maximum on this day. 

In administering the questionnaire, classroom teachers were asked to 
pose the questions orally, and to give each student unlimited time in 
identifying the photographs (the photographs were taken from the local 
newspaper’s vitae of each candidate). No comments were made by the 
teacher except to ensure that all children understood the questions. 
Grade 2 to 7 responses were written down, and kindergarten and Grade 1 
responses were taken orally. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Can you identify these people? (Referent was a newspaper photo- 
graph of each candidate.) 

2. What are these people trying to do? 

(a) (Names of aldermanic candidates.) 

(b) (Names of School Board candidates.) 

3. Why? 

4. What is the special day in Powell River tomorrow? 

5. What kinds of activities will go on? 

6. Will anyone in your family be involved? 

7. How will you find out what has happened? 

CONCLUSION 

The results indicate that primary children have little awareness of the 
civic election and the activities involved. They were not able to 
identify candidates either by name or from photographs despite the fact 
that more than half had been in office for two years and were seeking 
re-election. 

Intermediate children fared a little better but are a long way from 
showing any deep understanding of their own civic election. The Grade 7 
scores may be a little inflated because of the responses of one school 
which did a special project on the election. This group comprised some 
one-fifth of the total respondents, yet accounted for one-third of the 
total correct responses. This would indicate that with appropriate 
learning opportunities, children can be given a deeper understanding of 
a significant cornerstone of the democratic process. 
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Whether or not this is a suitable topic of study for primary children 
remains to be seen, and will be the subject of further investigation. 
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RESULTS OF CIVIC ELECTION SURVEY 
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